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Street Sense aims to serve as a vehicle for elevating voices and public debate on 
issues relating to poverty while also creating economic opportunities for people 
who are experiencing homelessness in our community. 
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CORRECTION: 


A story on ending veteran 
homelessness in the last 
issue of Street Sense 
misattributed a quote. It 
was Kevin Morton of the 
Department of Veterans 
Affairs who praised Vicky 
Williams as having "a heart 
to save every veteran on 
the street." Street Sense 
regrets the error. 


Voters grapple with many can¬ 
didates and overwhelming 
amounts of information. 
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A new issue comes out 
every two weeks, but you 
can stay connected to 
Street Sense every day! 
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StreetSense began in August 2003 after 
Laura Thompson Osuri and Ted Henson 
approached the National Coalition for 
the Homeless on separate occasions 
with the idea to start a street paper in 
Washington, D.C. 

Through the work of dedicated 
volunteers, Street Sense published its 
first issue in November 2003. In 2005, 
Street Sense achieved 501 (c) 3 status 
as a nonprofit organization, formed a 
board of directors and hired a full-time 
executive director. 

Today, Street Sense is published every 
two weeks through the efforts of four 
salaried employees, more than 100 
active vendors, and dozens of volunteers. 
Nearly 30,000 copies are in circulation 
each month. 


How It Works 
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ach vendor functions as an in- 
ependant contractor for Street 
Sense. That,'means he or she re- 
invests in the organization with 
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Vendors purchase the paper for 
50 cents/issue, which will then 
be sold to you for a suggested 
donation of $2. 
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the newspaper. 



25% supports the production 
at Street Sense. 


The remainder of your 
$2 donation directly 
supports the vendor. 


As self-employed contractors, our vendors follow a code of conduct: 


1. Street Sense will be distributed for 
a voluntary donation of $2.00, I 
agree not to ask for more than two 
dollars or solicit donations for 
Street Sense by any other means. 

2. I will only purchase the paper from 
Street Sense staff and volunteers and 
will not sell papers to other vendors. 

3. I agree to treat all others, including 
customers, staff, volunteers, and 
other vendors, respectfully at all 
times. I will refrain from threatening 
others, pressuring customers into 
making a donation, or in engaging in 
behavior that condones racism, 
sexism, classism, or other prejudices. 

4. I agree not to distribute copies of 
Street Sense on metro trains and 
buses or on private property. 

5. I agree to abide by the Street Sense 
vendor territorial policy at all times 
and will resolve any related disputes I 


have with other vendors in a 
professional manner. 

6. I understand that I am not an 
employee of Street Sense , Inc. but an 
independent contractor. 

7. I agree to sell no additional goods or 
products when distributing Street Sense . 

8. I will not distribute Street Sense under 
the influence of drugs or alcohol. 

9. I understand that my badge and (if 
applicable) vest are property of Street 
Sense, Inc. and will not deface them. I 
will present my badge when purchasing 
Street Sense . I will always display my 
badge when distributing Street Sense . 

10. I agree to support Street Sense's 
mission statement. In doing so I 
will work to support the Street 
Sense community and uphold its 
values of honesty, respect, support, 
and opportunity. 
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D.C. Crime Down Over Past Decade 


By Mark Rose 

Volunteer 

The crack epidemic that held the city 
in its terrifying grip for more than a de¬ 
cade back in the 1980s and 1990s is part 
of history now. So is the District’s infa¬ 
mous designation as the “murder capital 
of the world.” 

The city, mirroring the country as a 
whole, is enjoying a period of relative 
peace. Experts can’t agree on what is 
driving the trend. But it is a positive de¬ 
velopment that has gained attention in 
the mayor’s race. 

“We are in a relative period of calm in 
our country,” observed DC City Council 
member and Democratic primary con¬ 
tender Jack Evans during a recent candi¬ 
dates’ forum that focused on crime. 

“Crimes are way down in DC and 
elsewhere... Just remember,” Evans 
added, “there was a time when our city 
wasn’t safe.” 

Many say the leadership of Metropoli¬ 
tan Police Department (MPD) Chief Cathy 
Lanier has helped turn the tide. Lanier, 
who became chief in 2007, has spent her 
entire 24-year law enforcement career 
with the MPD. She is a graduate of the FBI 
National Academy and the federal Drug En¬ 
forcement Administration’s Drug Unit Com¬ 
manders Academy. She holds two master’s 
degrees; one in management from Johns 
Hopkins University and another in national 
security studies from the Naval Postgradu¬ 
ate School. 

She has brought a focus on the use of 
new technology to local police work and 
has targeted gangs and guns in her efforts 
to reduce violent crime. In addition, the 
trusting relationships she has managed to 
build in the community have improved the 
ability of police to gather information and 
address criminal activity, MPD spokesper¬ 
son Gwendolyn Crump said in an e-mail 
response to a reporter’s written questions. 

The relatively low crime rate the city 
enjoyed even during the recent economic 
downturn, actually runs against the ex¬ 
pected trend. Often economic decline is 


linked to more crime, not less, according 
to Mai Fernandez, executive director of 
the National Center for Victims of Crime, 
located in the District. 

She credits MPD’s use of innovations 
including social media and computerized 
crime mapping as well as its multi-disci¬ 
plinary approach to crime fighting as hav¬ 
ing helped to make a difference. 

Still, she said in a telephone inter¬ 
view, more work is needed to reduce 
crime and more funding is necessary to 
help victims recover. 

“Just because crime has gone down 
doesn’t mean we don’t have a lot of vic¬ 
tims of crime,” she said. 

At a February public oversight hearing 
for MPD, chaired by another candidate in 
the Democratic mayoral primary, DC Coun¬ 
cil member Tommy Wells, witnesses in¬ 
cluding Lanier herself observed that the 
low crime rate has help transform percep¬ 
tions of the city. 

A thousand new residents move to the 
District each month, she said, contributing 
to a boom in neighborhood and commer¬ 
cial development. While such growth con¬ 
tributes to prosperity, it has also a greater 
demand on police services, she noted. The 
MPD saw a four percent increase in the 
number of service calls in 2013; this while 
crime and minor crimes have decreased, 
as well as the MPD’s response time to calls 
for service, Lanier said. 

Homicides rose to 104 in 2013 from a 
50-year low of 88 in 2012, Lanier report¬ 
ed. Last year’s figure included 12 lives lost 
in the tragic Navy Yard shooting. Robbery- 
related homicides decreased an impres¬ 
sive 22 percent, proof positive, Lanier 
told the hearing, that the MPD’s focus on 
reducing robberies is having a significant 
public safety impact across the city. 

She noted with pride that the city’s 
sixth and seventh districts, historically 
the places where the greatest number 
of homicides occur, experienced a four 
percent drop in 2013, as well as a 36 per¬ 


cent reduction over the past three years. 
She added that the numbers of juveniles 
involved in homicides has declined over 
the past four years by 25 percent, and ju¬ 
venile victims decreased 63 percent. 

The chief noted that she has beefed 
up police presence on the city’s growing 
nightlife scene. She directed her staff in 
2012 to analyze development patterns and 
their impact on crime and calls for ser¬ 
vice, launching a new Nightlife Unit last 
year. That effort put nearly 90 officers on 
high-visibility foot, bicycle and Segways in 
nightlife areas. Lanier noted that only one 
of the homicides that occurred happened 
in such a focus area after the launch, 
while four of the earlier homicides from 
nightlife activity have been closed with 
arrests. The MPD boasts a high 80 percent 
homicide closure rate, well above the na¬ 
tional average, she said. 

Most cities of comparable size, accord¬ 
ing to the most recent FBI data, had a 51 
closure rate in 2012. Lanier noted that it 
sends an important deterrence message to 
would-be murderers. 

Lanier commented particularly on high 
community participation, which has includ¬ 
ed a very active text tip line, as well as 
high volunteer support. That text tip line 
has increased 10-fold since its launch five 
years ago. The social media presence has 
grown; MPD’s YouTube page got more than 
515,000 views last year, while the Twitter 
account expanded to 36,000 followers. 

Citizens in the community volunteered 
more than 65,000 hours, she noted, a 15 
percent increase 

from 2012, contributing $2 million in 
labor hours. Enforcement officers have 
worked to cultivate their images as rec¬ 
ognizable friends in the community, too, 
holding 130 events and activities through¬ 
out the city last summer. 

At the crime forum for mayoral candi¬ 
dates held in February at McKinley Tech¬ 
nology High School, contenders agreed 
that whoever wins the election needs to 
build on the positive trend. 
They agreed that jobs and 
affordable housing could be 
valuable tools in the effort 
and spoke in favor of a bill 
to de-criminalize marijua¬ 
na now being considered by 
the city council. 

“We can’t stop individu¬ 
als from putting anything 
in their bodies, so legalize 
it,” said candidate Carlos 
Allen. 


Homeless Child 
Missing 

Candlelight 
flickered in 
the night at 
a vigil for 8 
year-old Reli- 
sha Rudd, who 
vanished while 
in the care of 
a man who has 
been charged 
with murder. 
Volunteers 
with the Homeless Children’s Playtime 
Project, a nonprofit that offers recre¬ 
ational events at District shelters, or¬ 
ganized the vigil to keep Relisha’s face 
in the public attention. 

Police have issued an arrest warrant 
for Kahlil Malik Tatum after the body 
of his wife , 51 year-old Andrea Denise 
Tatum, was found in a Maryland motel 
room during a search related to Reli¬ 
sha’s disappearance. 

Now, authorities have widened their 
search for Relisha and Kahlil Tatum, 
with cities as far as Richmond being no¬ 
tified of the missing child and suspect. 

The police search for Relisha began 
March 20 with an Amber Alert that in¬ 
cluded a white 1976 GMC truck. The 
vehicle was found in a parking lot the 
next day without any sign of the girl or 
Kahlil Tatum. 

Relisha was last seen on February 26 
at the shelter in DC General Hospital 
where the little girl, her mother and 
stepfather had been staying for the past 
18 months. 

Police believe Relisha was in the care 
of Kahlil Tatum, a janitor at the shelter 
where Relisha and her family were stay¬ 
ing, when she vanished. 

Kahlil Tatum’s gifts to the shelter’s 
children, including a fish tank, a pet 
turtle and $20 bills were once appreci¬ 
ated by families staying at DC General. 
Now, in light of Relisha’s disappear¬ 
ance, they are adding to worries and 
suspicions at the shelter. 

At the March 22 vigil, friends, family 
and shelter residents gave accounts of 
the 8-year-old they knew who liked to 
play with dolls. A volunteer with Home¬ 
less Children’s Playtime Project called 
Relisha a typical little girl. 

Relisha’s stepdad choke back tears at 
the microphone. 

“I just want my baby back, y’all,” he 
finally managed to say. 

-Sam Bermas-Dawes 

If you've seen Relisha Rudd, call po¬ 
lice at 202-727-9099 or 911. 
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The Mayoral Debate 

PHOTO BY SAM BERMAS-DAWES 



Eight Candidates: Each Claims to 

Have the Answers 


By Sam Bermas-Dawes 

Intern 

It seemed at any given moment in one 
recent debate, there were two or three 
candidates talking at a time. Each was 
scrambling for a sentence, a phrase or 
just a single word that would set him or 
her ahead of the pack. 

The city’s Democratic mayoral primary 
race has pitted D.C. Mayor Vincent Gray 
against seven contenders: Ward 4 Coun¬ 
cil member Muriel Bowser; Ward 2 Coun¬ 
cil member Jack Evans; At-Large Council 
member Vincent Orange; Ward 6 Council 
member Tommy Wells; Mount Pleasant 
property manager Carlos Allen; Mount Ver¬ 
non Square lawyer Reta Lewis and Adams 
Morgan restaurant owner Andy Shallal. 

With a field of eight candidates, voters 
have been treated to plenty of the kind of 
verbal sparring offered to listeners of the 
debate aired on Feb. 27 by WAMU 88.5. 

On that evening at the WAMU media 
center, in the forum moderated by talk 
show host Kojo Nnamdi, all of the con¬ 
tenders gave lively, and often-interrupt¬ 
ed, answers to questions asked by a panel 
of journalists. 

They tried to differentiate themselves 
on a range of issues, at one point hom¬ 
ing in on a controversial city decision to 
close more than a dozen under-perform¬ 
ing schools. Wells blasted Gray for allow¬ 
ing schools east of the Anacostia River 
to close. 

“What you do when you do that is you 
consign a neighborhood to not being a 
neighborhood where families will move if 
they have a choice,” Wells said. 

Shallal called the current public school 
system unacceptable, pointing to the 
increasing education disparity between 


black and white students. 

“This is something that needs to be 
changed,” Shallal said. 

For his part, the Mayor has pledged to 
spend an additional $116 million on school 
reform in the coming year. 

But the race has apparently tightened 
since the evening of the WAMU debate. 

A Washington Post poll, released March 
25 showed Bowser and Gray in “a dead 
heat for for the Democratic nomination” 
with other candidates trailing. 

Many analysts say Gray has been dam¬ 
aged by an ongoing federal investigation 
into the financing of this last campaign. 
On March 10, federal prosecutors said 
Gray was aware of an secret funding 
scheme hatched by a local businessman, 
Jefferey E. Thompson who has pleaded 
guilty to conspiracy charges. 

Gray, who has not been charged, used 
his State of the District address the fol¬ 
lowing day to deny wrongdoing. 

“I didn’t break the law,” he said. 

Then the mayor used his annual address 
to boast of progress made in the city: 
booming economic development, rising 
school test scores and an unemployment 
rate that has fallen to 7.6 percent. 

Gray pledged to continue building 
upon the city’s success. He also spoke of 
his dedication to the District’s poor and 
working poor residents; committing to set 
another $100 million aside for affordable 
housing for the coming year and describ¬ 
ing a plan to end chronic homelessness 
among veterans by 2015. 

The mayor also announced a new 500 
Families, 100 Days campaign aimed at 
moving homeless families into safe and 
stable homes. 

“As the name suggests, between now 
and June we will identify and lease at 


least 500 apartments for homeless fami¬ 
lies using either Rapid Re-Housing or Per¬ 
manent Supportive Housing vouchers. This 
is a call to arms, a call for everyone to do 
their part - government, housing interme¬ 
diaries, banks, foundations, developers, 
landlords, realtors, and our faith commu¬ 
nity. Help us identify appropriate apart¬ 
ments for the campaign; help a homeless 
family find a home,” Gray said. 

But the race is not over. Many voters 
are still weighing their choices. For some 
of them, the city’s problem with home¬ 
lessness remains a defining issue. 

In addition to a steady stream of 
debates featuring all or some of the 
candidates, a number of groups and 
publications have submitted their ques¬ 
tions to the contenders in writing. In one 
newly-released questionnaire, the mayor 
was singled out for criticism for the city’s 
handling of a spike in family homelessness 
this winter. 

After more than 700 families were 
placed in the city’s family shelter and in 
area motels during the cold weather, city 
officials, who said they were out of other 
options, began offering cots in recreation 
centers.(On March 24, a D.C. Superior 
Court judge issued an injunction order¬ 
ing the city to stop using the rec centers 
as shelters.) 

“I will not treat our homeless families 
like emergency flood victims, housing 
them in city recreation centers,” noted 
Bowser in response to a candidates’ ques¬ 
tionnaire circulated by the Good Faith 
Communities Coalition and several other 
organizations.The questionnaire asked 
candidates to outline their approach to 
chronic homelessness. 

“I will work to quickly identify afford¬ 
able apartments in a timelier manner for 


families experiencing homelessness,” 
said Bowser. 

In response to the same question, Wells 
said he would place a stronger emphasis 
upon a Housing First model that moves 
people from chronic homelessness to hous¬ 
ing before helping them address their other 
needs. “Rather than moving homeless in¬ 
dividuals from streets to shelter to transi¬ 
tional housing and finally, to an apartment, 
Housing First immediately moves people 
into a stable apartment. This approach has 
proven that rather than making successful 
treatment of substance use and other is¬ 
sues a condition of receiving housing, pro¬ 
viding Housing First actually improves an 
individual’s chances of recovery from other 
issues that led to homelessness.” 

Evans also said he supported the Hous¬ 
ing First model and spoke of his legislative 
efforts as a city council member on the 
part of the homeless. 

“I worked to establish the Interagency 
Council on Homelessness to coordinate 
with organizations to identify, track and 
offer solutions to end homelessness among 
populations hit hardest, including veter¬ 
ans,” Evans said. 

Gray defended the progress the city has 
made under his leadership toward placing 
homeless people into housing. 

“I strongly believe the Housing First 
philosophy is the right intervention for our 
most vulnerable, chronically homeless res¬ 
idents. This is why I have increased local 
funding for Permanent Supportive Housing 
from $9.4 million to $21.4 million since 
Fiscal Year 2010. 

The other four candidates did not re¬ 
spond to the questionnaire, according to 
the organizers at Good Faith Communities. 
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The Democratic Primary Candidates at a Glance 

Compiled by Morqan Austin and Rachel Mitchenerfrom campaiqn literature, questionaires and previously published reports 
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MURIEL BOWSER 

Ward 4 Council member since 2007, 
chairs the council's Economic Devel¬ 
opment Committee, is on the board 
of the Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Authority 


JACK EVANS 

Ward 2 Council member since 1991, 
chairs the Committee on Finance and 
Revenue, serves on the Economic Devel¬ 
opment and Public Safety Committee 
and the Judiciary Committee 


VINCENT GRAY 

Mayor of the District of Columbia since 
2011, former Ward 7 Council member, 
former Chairman of the Council, for¬ 
mer Director of the D.C. Department of 
Human Services 


KEY ISSUES: Ending 

homelessness, afford¬ 

able housing, school 
reform 

Muriel Bowser on af¬ 
fordable housing: “We need to find so¬ 
lutions for the hundreds of families in 
shelter now, and we need to create a re¬ 
liable and steady pipeline of affordable 
rental and homeownership options so that 
moms, dads, and kids do not end up at the 
decrepit DC General complex in the first 
place. Unfortunately, the Gray adminis¬ 
tration has not had this dual focus, and I 
believe that’s a large reason why we are 
in our current crisis. Early in his adminis¬ 
tration, the mayor and his budget team 
opted to slash by $40 million the best tool 
we have to both create and maintain af¬ 
fordable housing-the Housing Production 
Trust Fund.” She promises that at least 
$100 million will be budgeted each year 
for construction of affordable housing and 
more job training in science, technology, 
engineering, and math fields so they can 
have higher paying jobs to affording high¬ 
er-cost housing. 



KEY ISSUES: Educa¬ 

tion, economic devel- 
opment/iob creation, 

affordable housing 

Accomplishments 
he cites include working to ensure per¬ 
manent supportive housing through the 
Housing First program and co-sponsoring 
LGBTQ Homeless Youth Reform Act; pro¬ 
viding tax relief for senior citizens earning 
less than $30,000; authoring Neighbor¬ 
hood and Victims Rights Amendment Act 
of 2010, strengthening penalties for 
crimes committed with a gun, and giv¬ 
ing police additional crime fighting tools; 
fighting for anti-panhandling legislation to 
prevent aggressive panhandling; develop¬ 
ing Ward 2 with the Walter Washington 
Convention Center, the Watha T. Daniel 
Library, and the future Convention Center 
Headquarters Hotel and CityMarket at O; 
co-sponsoring Religious Freedom and Civil 
Marriage Equality Amendment Act, leading 
to legalization of gay marriage in the Dis¬ 
trict; and implementing the Georgetown 
Project, which completed the restora¬ 
tion of Wisconsin Ave, M Street and all of 
Georgetown’s bridges. 



VINCENT ORANGE 

At-large D.C. Council member since 
2011, chairs the Committee on Busi¬ 
ness, Consumer, and Regulatory Affairs; 
Ward 5 Council member, 1999-2007; 
regional vice president for Pepco Hold¬ 
ings Inc., 2007-2010 

KEY ISSUES: Educa¬ 

tion, affordable hous¬ 
ing, finances 

Accomplishments he 
cites include helping 
take the District from a deficit of $518 
million in 1998 to a surplus of $1.6 bil¬ 
lion in 2007; championing the Living Wage 
Act of 2006, mandating a minimum wage 
of $11.75 per hour, calling for enforce¬ 
ment of the First Source Program, which 
requires that at least 51 percent of new 
hires on city funded projects be D.C. resi¬ 
dents. He supports a 10-year plan for the 
District that includes $25 million toward 
housing for people who are homeless. He 
wants shelter to be provided for minors 
and young parents. For young people who 
are homeless, he wants to ensure there 
is more educational opportunities and job 
training as well as medical attention. 



CARLOS ALLEN 

Mount Pleasant property manager and 
aspiring musician 



KEY ISSUES: Creating 

job training programs, 

finding jobs for city 

residents, helping 

small businesses 


After past elections, Allen says, Southeast 
Washington has been “quickly forgotten,” 
but he hopes to change that. 


Allen, who moved to the United States 
from Panama as a small child says his 
experiences, including a period of home¬ 
lessness, have given him insights into 
the struggles of many city residents. He 
promises to “bring down unemployment 
by making DC the best place for small 
business to thrive” and to “hire all DC 
residents.” 


KEY ISSUES: Fiscal 

stability, education, 

public safety and eco¬ 

nomic development 

Accomplishments 
since his election in 2010 include pre¬ 
siding over increased local funding for 
Permanent Supportive Housing from $9.4 
million to $21.4 million. Mayor Gray has 
stated, “I strongly believe the Housing 
First philosophy is the right intervention 
for our most vulnerable chronically home¬ 
less residents.” Mayor Gray supports in¬ 
vesting $187 million in affordable housing. 



ANDY SHALLAL 

Founder of the local restaurant chain, 
Busboys and Poets 


KEY ISSUES: Making 

the city more afford¬ 

able, improving edu¬ 
cation and focusing on 
local businesses 

Shallal wants increased funds for the Local 
Rent Supplement Programs and Permanent 
Supportive Housing. He vows to commit 
$100 million annually to The Housing Pro¬ 
duction Trust Fund and plans to create an 
incentive program for landlords to provide 
affordable rent to residents. He hopes to 
create a “Gentrification Tax Relief” pro¬ 
gram that would, “prevent long-term 
residents from being forced out of their 
homes by higher property taxes caused by 
gentrification.” When asked how he would 
help homeless families get back on their 
feet, Shallal stated, “We need to have 
rapid housing for some of them. We have 
programs where rather than just stick¬ 
ing people in a shelter, we put them in 
a temporary situation where we can help 
them out with the first couple months of 
rent and give them some support so they 
can get off their feet.” As for the use of 
shelters, he stated “I think we waste a 
lot of money in putting people in shelters 
now, and that's become the default situ¬ 
ation that a lot of people that have been 
chronically homeless end up in.” 



RETA JO LEWIS 

Attorney, served as chief of staff for the 
D.C. Department of Public Works, ap¬ 
pointed special representative for Global 
Intergovernmental Affairs at the Depart¬ 
ment of State in January 2010, served 
under President Bill Clinton as Special 
Assistant for Political Affairs, 1993-95 


KEY ISSUES: Ending 

corruption, improving 

education, job oppor¬ 

tunities 

Her goals include 
increasing the number of available af¬ 
fordable housing units and seeking out 
communities with the greatest need for 
affordable housing, creating more hous¬ 
ing opportunities for low-income families, 
doubling efforts to ensure those who are 
homeless or facing homelessness have ap¬ 
propriate social services provided to them 
such as health care and food assistance, 
getting D.C. to utilize vacant public build¬ 
ings to create new housing units to get 
homeless individuals into stable housing. 
She wants to focus on living-wage jobs, 
create relationships with the business 
community, and partner with employers 
and stakeholders to provide citizens with 
skill sets and job training. 



TOMMY WELLS 

Ward 6 Council member since 2007; 
chair of the Committee on Public Safety 
and the Judiciary; has chaired the 
Council's Human Services Committee 
and the Committee on Libraries, Parks, 
Recreation and Planning 

KEY ISSUES: Educa¬ 

tion, public trans¬ 
portation and youth 
investment. 

Tommy Wells on af¬ 
fordable housing: “Affordable housing is 
paramount in maintaining our city’s diver¬ 
sity and enabling people who are vital to 
our community-including teachers, police 
and firefighters-to live where they work.” 
Wells pledges to support the Housing Pro¬ 
duction Trust Fund and vows to “commit 
to an increase in affordable housing stock 
of 1800 units- and 300 units of limited 
equity cooperative housing each year” as 
well as, “tying housing requirements to all 
city construction and development con¬ 
tracts” He proposes to convert govern¬ 
ment foreclosures into affordable housing. 
Wells is a supporter of Housing First, 
which immediately moves homeless resi¬ 
dents into stable apartments; he promises 
to expand the program by increasing its 
annual funding by $10 million 




























































Questions of Homelessness: Two 
Candidates Weigh In 


By Cynthia Mewborn 

Vendor 

Vendor Cynthia Mewborn approached 
all the major candidates in the Demo¬ 
cratic mayoral primary and requested in¬ 
terviews for Street Sense. Two responded. 
Here is what Tommy Wells and Jack Evans 
had to say to her about issues related to 
homelessness and poverty. Their answers 
have been shortened due to space. 

Why would you be a good candidate in 
addressing the homeless problem? 

Tommy Wells: First I’ve been a social 
worker and have worked with vulner¬ 
able families and children for twenty plus 
years. I have been a fearless advocate so 
much so that when the child welfare sys¬ 
tem was absolutely broken I led a class 
action lawsuit to radically change the 
child welfare system. 

Jack Evans: Alot of the homeless in¬ 
dividuals and families gravitate to the 
downtown area which is an area I repre¬ 


sent. What we have to do in this city is 
give a thorough evaluation on why they 
are homeless and provide services that 
are important in getting back into a pro¬ 
ductive situation. 

How do you plan to end homelessness 
here in Washington? 

Tommy Wells: 

I was among the first to champion Hous¬ 
ing First, much to the disbelief of other 
professionals in the field and surprise the 
program really worked! Now we are six 
years later with a ninety percent reten¬ 
tion rate. 

Jack Evans: 

By identifying the people, identify the 
services they need and provide solid pre¬ 
ventive structure within the government 
so that when folks find themselves in 
those types of situations we can aid by 
intervening. 

How would you address the chronically 
mentally ill homeless population? 


Tommy Wells: 

Getting them into to Housing First and 
then providing them with mental health 
services. 

Jack Evans: 

I will support programs that identify and 
treat those in homeless community who 
require medical attention and counseling 
services through targeted community- 
based outreach efforts. 

Is your administration interested in 
building more affordable housing? 

Tommy Wells: 

Yes, I was one of the designers who helped 
in creating it and was one of the main in¬ 
dividuals who supported and implemented 
affordable housing. 

Jack Evans: 

As mayor, I will continue to expand the 
work of the Housing Production Trust 
Fund. I will develop 20,000 more quality 
affordable housing units during the first 


term by utilizing public private partner¬ 
ships housing production trust fund and 
increase the rental assistance program. 

A federal requirement that the Commu¬ 
nity for Creative Non-Violence Shelter 
must be used for homeless services ex¬ 
pires in 2016. What are your thoughts 
on the future of the facility? 

Tommy Wells: 

The leadership of CCNV must be involved 
in planning. Whatever happens it should 
not be anything that is imposed on CCNV. 
(Wells added that as mayor he would fa¬ 
cilitate the whole planning processes 
with CCNV and CCNV will be included in 
all decisions.) 

Jack Evans: 

I would not support the closing of CCNV 
and from what I understand they have a 
lease for 99 years and isn’t running out 
until the next century. Ultimately, it 
would be up to the resident to determine 
where they want to see CCNV’s future. 
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This Is Not What We Planned: 

Dangerous Gaps in the Winter Plan 
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By Reginald Black 

Vendor ; Da' Street Reportin' Artist 

The city’s winter safety net for the 
homeless is woven out of many strands. 

Local law requires the District to pro¬ 
tect the homeless from injury during 
freezing weather. 

In advance of each hypothermia season, 
which extends from Nov. 1 through March 
31, members of the city’s Interagency 
Council on Homelessness compile lists of 
shelters and determine how many beds 
will be needed for the coming winter. A 
timetable of shuttle transportation to and 
from the shelters is laid out. A hypother¬ 
mia hotline call center readied. 

Finally, an official “winter plan” that 
lays out how government agencies and 
service providers will coordinate in order 
to keep homeless residents safe from dan¬ 
gerous cold is approved. 

Then, November arrives. When freez¬ 
ing conditions develop or are forecast, a 
hypothermia alert is activated by the Dis¬ 
trict’s Homeland Security and Emergency 
Management Agency (HSEAAA) and the city’s 
Department of Human Services (DHS). 

When an alert is called, the local United 
Planning Organization (UPO) notifies shel¬ 
ter providers to open their hypothermia 
beds and deploys its fleet of 
vans to offer outreach 
and get people to 
safety. 

Once the 
alert is 
in ef¬ 


fect, it stays on until it is called off by 
HSEMA. The shelters are required to re¬ 
main open until the alert is called off. 
Sometimes, when the weather is frigid, 
the shelters stay open throughout the day. 
Other times, the shelters remain open for 
part of the day, until officials determine 
that temperatures have risen above freez¬ 
ing. Then, the hypothermia shelters are 
closed and the men and women staying in 
them are asked to leave. 

The problem is, the shuttle vans’ 
morning schedule does not change with 
the extended shelter hours required dur¬ 
ing hypothermia alerts. 

There have been a number of times this 
winter when homeless men and women 
have been asked to leave the shelters 
when the vans had already made their 
morning rounds. The shelter users, some 
of them older people or in poor health, 
had to find their own ways to get from the 
shelters to other programs and appoint¬ 
ments. On the way, they often had to ne¬ 
gotiate snowy sidewalks and icy conditions. 

“We do not provide transportation dur¬ 
ing the day, in the middle of the day, after 
an alert is called off,” Allison Smith, shel¬ 
ter hotline program manager confirmed, 
following a presentation on UPO’s hot¬ 
line, shuttle and outreach system 
at a recent meeting of 
the Coalition of 
Housing and 
Home¬ 
less 
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Organizations (CO 
HHO). 

But this re¬ 
porter and 
homeless ad¬ 
vocate, who 
attended 
the meet¬ 
ing, sug¬ 
gested 
such 
schedul¬ 
ing gaps 
in the 
shuttle 
system 
represent 
flaws in the 
safety net. 

Others said 
UPO shuttle 
drivers could do 
more to get people 
camping in parks and al¬ 
leys into safety. 

“I don’t consider it outreach if no 
one gets out of the van,” said Robert War¬ 
ren, executive director of the People for 
Fairness Coalition, a grassroots group of 
homeless people and other activists. 

Smith acknowledged the system might 
be improved. 

She said UPO is “ taking a look at our 
street outreach and looking to expand our 
street outreach.” 

For this writer, these holes in the safety 
net raise questions about the District of 
Columbia’s preparedness for colder 
weather. A closer look needs to 
be given to Washington’s 
winter preparedness, 
in hopes of im¬ 
proving ser¬ 
vices and 
provisions 


for 
the 
home¬ 
less. Over the 
winter, I collected 
photographs, emails and other materi¬ 
als in order to document breaches in the 
system. I hope these highlights will help 
everyone understand where the system’s 
failures may lie and hopefully start discus¬ 
sions about fixing these holes in the net. 
Through robust discussion during the plan¬ 
ning phase, we can avoid surprises during 
the winter next year. 
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Previously: Back at the projects, we 
distributed food boxes that the military 
had dropped, and we told everyone what 
the helicopter medics had told us: that 
in less than 10 hours, Katrina would hit 
straight on and when it did hit, we had 
to get down. I led prayers on the balcony 
for all the families, which ended when a 
friend's grandma started having a seizure. 
From my prison days, / knew to roll her 
onto her side, and I sat on her with all 
240 pounds so she couldn't move... 

We were awake when the hurricane hit. 
Everything was nice and quiet, so quiet 
you knew something was about to happen. 
And then thunder and big, big lightning, 
like BOOM! And wind blowing, windows 
shaking like you never thought you’d see. 

I ran floor to floor in the projects, telling 
people, “Get down! Get down and pray!” 


Some folks was nervous, some scream¬ 
ing, “We aint gonna make it!” 

I said, “We gonna make it. Just stay 
down! You gotta use the bathroom? Well, 
you can’t move!” 

Being flat out, face down for several 
hours . . . honestly, it was hard to do. 

We stayed face down till daylight. Well, 
it was daytime, but not exactly light. You 
could come up but you couldn’t go out. 
We was on the balcony, scared. 

The wind was speeding like a racecar. 
And spinning. You ever seen rain spin? 

Cars, vans, and families with trailers on 
the interstate were all jammed up, not 
moving. When I saw other people starting 
to move, I wanted to go out, see what 
was goin’ on. 

I told my homeboys, “I want to go out 
right now. We got nothing to lose. We 


got a boat, we got some strong men, we 
oughta go now!” 

They said they were tired, and I 
couldn’t move the boat by myself. But 
when something happens, you’re going to 
push your body-and your buddies-to do 
it. I had faith I could make a way for us 
to survive and to get supplies everyone in 
the projects needed. 

I made folks stay put rather than evacu¬ 
ate. Now I had to make a way to get ev¬ 
erything they needed. Finally, I got a few 
guys to come with me. 

When we got downtown, the water 
was far worse than it was uptown by the 
projects. Sewers were blocked and waves 
were spilling over the sides of the boat. 
Oddly, there was gushing from some of the 
hydrants that were not yet under water. 

My buddies were scared. They didn’t 


know what they would find in the floodwa- 
ters. A few weeks earlier, there had been 
a big oT snake in the neighborhood. Now, 
my homeboys were afraid there would be 
snakes or gators in that putrid water. 

There could also be giant nutria rats 
that look like armadillos in the floodwa- 
ters. To me, those nutria rats looked like 
humans, and if you threw something at 
them, they wouldn’t move! 

But I wasn’t scared. The only thing I 
was scared of was frogs-they look at you 
with them big ol’ eyes and go ribbit. My 
friends once put one on my shoulder and 
cracked up laughing when I squealed and 
ran away, all 240 pounds of me. 

We didn’t find life in the floodwater, 
though--only puffed up bodies of people 
and their pets. 

(to be continued) 


From selling cigarettes 
to selling Street Sense: 

My Way Out 


I’ve been hustling all 
my life. I used to sell 
Newport cigarettes. I 
would buy them in Virgin¬ 
ia and sell them in D.C. 
on the street for less than 
what the stores charged. 
I’d take the subway to 
Virginia two to three times a day and buy 
Newports from different places like CVS, 
7-Eleven and various gas stations. I was a 
regular. Usually you were supposed to buy 
only five cartons at a time, but I would get 
like 15 and put them in my storage bin at 
CubeSmart. 

I was selling the Newports in South¬ 
east and in the shelters where even the 
counselors were buying them. Black folks 
love Newports! 

I was known as the Cigarette King. An¬ 
other nickname was Gotti, because I was 
getting so much money on the streets. 
People wanted to be around me. 

I was doing well selling cigarettes, but 
people in the shelter were stealing my 
cigarettes as well as everything I earned. 

I had six cellphones stolen. In addition 
to robbing me, people were laughing in 


my face and talking behind my back. I’ve 
been in the hospital twice. 

I’ve also met a lot of good people on 
the streets. One night I was on the Metro’s 
Red Line and I overslept. I ended up at 
Shady Grove in Maryland and this white 
guy woke me. It was the last train and the 
end of the line. He asked where I wanted 
to go and he took the time to drive me all 
the way “home” to the streets of Tenley- 
town, where I slept by the entrance to the 
Metro. He was an angel in disguise. 

One night at a church, where we all 
go to get a meal, I met another angel, a 
brother named Charles. Charles noticed 
me looking down and out and told me he 
made money selling Street Sense and that 
I could too. 

I never knew you could make money 
from selling the homeless newspaper, and 
I wanted to turn my life around. 

Now that I’m a Street Sense vendor, I’m 
making less money than when I was selling 
Newports. But I don’t have to worry about 
getting hit upside the head for money or 
about the police locking me up or giving 
me a ticket for selling cigarettes illegally. 

I sometimes earn well over $100 a day 


By Chon Gotti 

Vendor 


3 




Chon Gotti has turned his life around, illustration by david serota 


selling the paper. I always make eye con¬ 
tact and ask “Can you help the homeless 
today?” Even when someone says no, I say, 
“Thank you and God bless you.” 

Sometimes when I’m selling the paper, 
people pass by, pretending they are on the 
phone. I had one woman cuss me out, but 
I had to keep a smile on my face and go 
to the next person. 

Others come out of CVS and hand me 
a ham and cheese sandwich or a bag of 
chips and a Coke. 


Street Sense has given me a way out, 
and I’ve made a lot of good friends there. 

I look at it as my own business and I ap¬ 
preciate that. Plus, it’s legal. It takes me 
out of my old devious, illegal ways. 

I’m starting to see clearly now and re¬ 
alize I have to stop drinking. I stopped 
smoking cigarettes, and I can do that 
with alcohol. 

So, world, watch out, ‘cause here I 
come with loving smiles of success! 
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On March 15th, more than one hun¬ 
dred volunteers met at Franklin Square 
in downtown D.C. to support One Um¬ 
brella’s PhilanthroFEST Two. During the 
event, homeless individuals were given 
the chance to enjoy a meal, as well as 
choose from donated clothing items. 

The event was a follow-up to the or¬ 
ganization’s PhilanthroFEST One this 
past November. 

One Umbrella is a local non-profit 
which strives to “aid and empower those 
in need, regardless of geographical loca¬ 
tion, nationality, or race,” according to 
their website’s mission statement. 




Philanthropy at Franklin Square 

Photo Essay By Johnathan Comer, 

Volunteer 




BSPRING ART 


2,453 schoolage children experienced homelessness last year in D.C., about 1 
and 20 children, or more than 1 child per classroom. The Homeless Children’s 
Playtime Project visits 7 different transitional housing and emergency shelter 
programs to provide weekly activities, healthy snacks, and opportunities to play 
and learn to as many children as possible. 


Courtesy of the Homeless Children's Playtime Project 

http://www.playtimeproject.net 
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Tale of Two Cities 


By Reginald Black, Vendor 


“It was the best of times, it was the 
worst of times...” With those words, 
Charles Dickens opened his immortal 
novel, “A Tale of Two Cities. ” 

A troupe of costumed advocates, tot¬ 
ing a giant replica of the book, brought 
their own version of the story to the halls 
of the Wilson Building on a recent day. 
Accompanied by a group of working poor 
and homeless residents, they asked city 
leaders to remember the city’s struggling 
citizens when drawing up a budget for the 
coming fiscal year. 

“Self-sufficiency has become an unat¬ 
tainable myth for the majority of low- 


income residents,” said Janelle Treibitz, 
campaign organizer for the DC Fair Budget 
Coalition and an organizer of the event. 

Added Fair Budget Coalition Executive 
Director Ericka Taylor: “The mayor has a 
chance to reverse the alarming growth 
of inequality.” 

A spokesperson from the office of 
D.C.Mayor Vincent Gray assured mem¬ 
bers of the troupe their message was 
being heard. 

“When the budget is released on April 
3, you will find some items in there that 
you will be happy about,” the spokesper¬ 
son said. 
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BARNEY & CLYDE IS A COMIC STRIP ABOUT AN UNLIKELY FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN A HOMELESS MAN AND A TYCOON. IT'S ABOUT OUR MODERN, POLARIZED ECONOMY OF HAVES AND HAVE-NOTS. IT RE-EXAMINES TRADITIONAL MEASURES OF SUCCESS, 
FAILURE, AND THE NATURE OF HAPPINESS. 
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ABOUT THE AUTHORS: GENE WEINGARTEN IS A COLLEGE DROPOUT AND THE NATIONALLY SYNDICATED HUMOR COLUMNIST FOR THE WASHINGTON POST. DAN WEINGARTEN IS A FORMER COLLEGE DROPOUT AND A CURRENT COLLEGE STUDENT MAJORING 
IN INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY. MANY THANKS TO GENE WEINGARTEN AND THE WASHINGTON POST WRITER'S GROUP FOR ALLOWING STREET SENSE TO RUN BARNEY & CLYDE. 



I Caught a Flashback 

By Gerald Anderson, Vendor 



8 L Jl I am standing at the Metro, selling Street Sense, 
wmj When a Marine comes up the escalator. 

P “Good morning sir. 

!| Have a blessed day,” I say. 

Kp “Would you like to make a donation for a paper?” 
“I would,” he says, “but I have no money.” 
jr Then he asks, “Are you hungry?” 

“Not really,” I answer. 

“But I’ll take something for later.” 

So he goes into his book sack. 

And that’s when I catch a flashback ... 

When I see that food. 

Who woulda thought it would be 
Beef sauce and spaghetti? 

The one they dropped from the helicopter. 

Boom! Boom! It hit the floodwater. 

We took it to people who couldn’t get nothin’ to eat. 

Cornbread, Ritz crackers, green peas, 

I tell him thanks! 

And he said, “Why you say thanks so good like that?” 

I say, “I’m a Katrina survivor. I caught a flashback!” 

This was God working a blessing. 
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You're Invited! "Homeless Lives" 


OPINION^ 1 

What Can D.C. Learn from Chicago? 


By Susan Orlins, Volunteer 

As a volunteer editor I have come to 
know many Street Sense writers. We meet 
weekly to work on the paper they then 
sell on DC’s street corners. Sometimes 
they go home to continue writing their ar¬ 
ticles. Well, they don’t exactly go home, 
because many in the group are homeless. 

On April 4 at 8 p.m., the Washington 
DC Jewish Community Center’s Theater J 
will host “Homeless Lives: Unforgettable 
Personal Stories.”* This program of true 
stories - from the lives of both Street 
Sense and Miriam’s Kitchen writers - will 
be performed by professional actors. 

Hear how Street Sense helped one man 
rise above addiction and homelessness. 

And maybe you have been following Ger¬ 
ald Anderson’s survival series, “My Katrina,” 
in Street Sense. The performance on April 4 
will include that drama, as well as Ander¬ 
son’s memory of the more than 10 years he 
spent in a state penitentiary before a judge 
reversed his sentence and set him free. 

Similarly, the storytellers in my weekly 
writing group at Miriam’s Kitchen open up 
unflinchingly with recollections of painful 
pasts, but also with tales of redemption. 

We gather in a church basement where 
I’ll say, “Tell us a story about heartbreak,” 
and someone breaks all of our hearts with 
his tender memory of a never-forgotten 
love, lost to racism in the ‘70s. 

I’ll ask, “What’s the hardest thing you 
ever experienced?” Someone else bares 
himself raw about the joy of finding the 
first thing that ever mattered to him dur¬ 
ing his dysfunctional adolescence, only to 
have it torn away one month later when 


By Sam Fullwood, Vendor 

Being disabled and 
homeless doesn’t limit 
your abilities to be pro¬ 
ductive, successful, or in¬ 
dependent. It just means 
your limitations aren’t 
like everyone else’s. 

You can find out the things that you can 
be productive at with practice, study hab¬ 
its, research, and surrendering your life to 
God Almighty. 

You can fulfill your dreams, destination 
and the goals you set in life. They will tell 
you that you can do anything you set your 
mind to, but that’s not so true because 
your disabilities comes with side effects 
(your diagnoses and meds) that you have 
to deal with every second of the day for 
the rest of your life. 

You must learn concentration, to train 
your body and mind. Avoid distractions. 
Don’t push, rush or let confusion take con¬ 
trol. Rest periodically. Step back. Patience, 
prayer, meditation, and acceptance of your 
disabilities are your greatest assets for con- 


his father placed him in foster care. 

There are lighter moments too, like one 
homeless man’s struggle with the aware¬ 
ness at age six that Santa wasn’t real. 

Each week, for 90 riveting minutes, 
we learn about one another and we learn 
about ourselves. This was unmistakable 
when one participant told me in an email: 

“Writing at Miriam’s Kitchen the past 
few years and now working on the mono¬ 
logues have opened up avenues of my life 
I never thought possible.” 

Another storyteller remarks, toward the 
end of his monologue about his history of 
homophobia, “We are all human beings.” 
The writers are the ones exposing their 
vulnerabilities, but we all can bond over 
our shared humanity. 

Indeed, the humanity of these homeless 
and formerly homeless storytellers has 
changed me and just might change you. 

*The monologue performance will take 
place April 4 at 8 p.m. at Theater J (enter 
from grand staircase at 1529 16th St. NW). 
Admission is free. 

The production is a labor of love and 
would not have been possible without the 
support and enthusiasm of our host , The¬ 
ater J, as well as of the openheartedness 
of the actors , of our director , NJ Mitch¬ 
ell , and of the dedicated staffs of Street 
Sense and Miriam's Kitchen. 

Share this with friends and 
co-workers, so they may join us for this 
unforgettable performance and for a 
post-show reception, provided by Mir¬ 
iam’s Kitchen. 


trolling your mind. The mind enables you 
to learn and remember the steps to your 
abilities, and expand them over time. 

Put your thoughts and what you’ve 
learned into part of your everyday life that 
you’ve decided to do. Be serious but also 
enjoy whatever you’ve decided to to. The 
extra time it takes you to learn and succeed 
in what you’ve chosen to do will make you 
very successful and productive, noticeable 
to others, and most of all you have to see it 
and almost taste this new knowledge. 

Walk the road of faith; it will expand 
your learning abilities. Meditation helps 
harness and relax you. Enjoy the other 
pleasures life has to offer, just remember 
not to burn yourself out. Love and passion 
for what you’ve decided to do puts you 
beyond your disabilities and limitations. 

To succeed, just remember to share 
your experience with others less fortu¬ 
nate, for you have been chosen by God 
Almighty to show the world that even with 
limitations you are blessed, and through 
you He shows all is possible. 


By Jeffery McNeil, Vendor 

In December, 2013, 
something happened 
in Chicago that I wish 
would take hold in black 
communities across the 
country. Before com¬ 
menting on what took 
place, I’d like to share a 
disclaimer, as I am not trying to demonize 
people who are passionate about alleviat¬ 
ing poverty. Many anti-poverty advocates 
are good, sincere people who notice the 
damage caused by both major political 
parties. However, I must reiterate that 
the Democratic Party has been hijacked 
by leftist radicals. The party no longer 
stands for working people; it has been 
taken over by radical feminists, extrem¬ 
ist gays and corrupt black leadership with 
no respect for dialogue and debate. 

Right now, Democrats are no differ¬ 
ent than Republicans: both parties are 
patronizing and controlled by elites. The 
political parties controlling the agenda 
aren’t concerned about the peoples’ wel¬ 
fare. They are solely concerned that their 
administration not be linked to scandal. 
The Democratic Party must pivot toward 
the center, because if they do not change 
course the country will be headed toward 
another Reagan Revolution. 

Economic development and profits, not 
social responsibility, is the Democratic 
Party’s top priority. The Democratic Party 
has selected a group of civil rights orga¬ 
nizations and “name brand” black leaders 
such as Al Sharpton, Jesse Jackson, the 
NAACP, and the Congressional Black Cau¬ 
cus, to name a few, to be the spokesmen of 
the black underclass. Their main purpose 
is to maintain solidarity among the black 
community in order to make sure no one 
among the ranks dissents from the move¬ 
ment. Anyone who disagrees or criticizes 
the party platform is cut off from the black 
community and their name is slandered. 

No group has been more negatively 
impacted by liberal policies than African 
Americans, but some African Americans 
have begun to question their alignment 
with the Democratic Party. This is exempli¬ 
fied by what happened recently in Chicago. 

In the summer of 2013, Mayor Rahm 
Emanuel closed 49 schools in Chicago’s 
poorest neighborhoods according to a 
June 20th, 2013 article in Truthout by 
David Bacon. This was an unpopular 
move for the black community because 
the children who attended these schools 
were primarily black and Latino. Because 
of discontent over the closure of these 
schools and other concerns such as grow¬ 
ing unemployment, Mayor Emanuel asked 
Al Sharpton and a group of black aldermen 
to host a town hall meeting to discuss gun 
violence. In my opinion, this meeting was 
orchestrated to take attention away from 
the closure of the schools. 


The mayor may have thought these pas¬ 
tors and aldermen could divert the crowd 
with a discussion on gun control, but the 
gun control panel was caught off guard 
when the audience, which was composed 
primarily of local residents in the com¬ 
munity, did not focus their frustration on 
whites and Republicans (the traditional 
narrative), but instead directed their 
anger towards President Obama and the 
Democratic Party. This was a surprise, 
because in 2008 and 2012 African Ameri¬ 
cans in Chicago put Barack Obama first, 
giving him an overwhelming majority of 
black votes. He, in turn, rewarded his 
hometown by sending Rahm Emanuel to 
run for mayor. 

The citizens’ reward: according to a 
September 11th, 2012, post on Salon.com 
by Rick Perlstein, “Stand Against Rahm”, 
Emanuel has tried to break the teachers’ 
union; in addition, according to an ar¬ 
ticle in Black Youth Project published on 
January 21st, 2014, 92 percent of black 
teenagers are unemployed and Chicago 
surpassed New York as the nation’s num¬ 
ber one killing field, as stated in a Sep¬ 
tember 18, 2013 Washington Post online 
article, “FBI: Chicago passes New York as 
murder capital of U.S.” by Reid Wilson. 
An 82-year-old man said it best in a You¬ 
Tube video entitled “Sharpton’s Town Hall 
Erupts: People Want Jobs Not Gun Con¬ 
trol.” The old man said with quiet rage, 
“We need to throw our own Tea Party and 
get rid of some of these Democratic poli¬ 
ticians.” For me, it was exciting to see in 
this video the number of minorities begin¬ 
ning to break away from left-wing ideolo¬ 
gies and return to their self-reliant roots. 

It appears that discontent with Demo¬ 
cratic leadership, which is seen clearly in 
the above-mentioned Youtube video and 
illustrated by what is going on in Chicago, 
may catch on in urban areas across the 
country, as black citizens realize they 
have consistently given Democrats their 
votes and gotten nothing in return. I won¬ 
der whether African Americans in D.C. will 
follow the lead of Chicago and consider 
throwing out as many Democrats as they 
can from this city. Many of us are disgust¬ 
ed by the funding scandals in the Gray ad¬ 
ministration involving contributions from 
Jeffrey E. Thompson, as well as Kwame 
Brown’s self-aggrandizement and other 
allegations of crony capitalism. My ques¬ 
tion is, will the black community defend 
and re-elect Vincent Gray as it did Marion 
Barry? Or will it put Mayor Gray and every 
Democratic city council member on the 
ballot out of office? 

D.C. residents deserve better than what 
the Democratic Party is offering. 


Being Disabled and Homeless 
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The Street Sense Writers’ Group is led by two writing professionals and 
meets every Wednesday at 10:30 a.m. The group’s goal is to develop 
ideas and collaborate on the next great issue of Street Sense. 


I Guess HI Write a Poem 

By Levester Green, Vendor 


I would like to write about social ills, 

but everyone might not enjoy reading about how I feel. 

So I guess I’ll tone it down and water down my skills, 
because most folks simply just can’t handle the real. 




Do We Count Anymore? 

By Angie Whitehurst, Vendor 

On April 1, April Fools’ 
Day, we have an election 
in this city. Our choices 
are interesting and per¬ 
haps confusing, con¬ 
flicted at best. I look at 
Washington, D.C., as the 
nation’s best. After all, 
we’re the Number One city in the United 
States, and a microcosm of all the rest. 

We are of millions of people around the 
world. We are their concept of what free¬ 
dom, peace and the pursuit of happiness 
can be. 

Our big problem -- locally and nation¬ 
ally -- that needs to be resolved for D.C., 
stems from the government passing laws 
that may or may not be enacted, de¬ 
pending on congressional oversight and 
presidential approvals. Despite that un¬ 
certainty, we need improvements to help 
seniors, homeless and the mentally ill, 
and support treatment and services for 
the chronically ill and destitute. 

All in all, we have the same difficulties 
as all organized societies great and small. 

I think the poor need the strength of 
the vote. 

Just keep pushing until we get it right 
because Washington, D.C., is the Number 
One city. We can set an example for ev¬ 
eryone here and abroad. We just have to 
push the vision and stand tall. If you’re 
not registered to vote, please do so imme¬ 
diately -- try to listen, learn and discern 
who’s who and make a choice. Why we 
do not have open primaries here in the 
District is a good question. That is the way 
the city’s home rule law was written, but 
it means that voters don’t really get a full 
range of choices because the Democratic 
party has a such a huge majority here. 
Thanks to might and numbers, the Demo¬ 
cratic primary has always determined 
who would be mayor. Perhaps to be fair 
we should change our system to let each 
vote have equal weight by having an open 
primary with no party requirements. That 
would be a good start. 


A City in Need 

By Robert Warren, Vendor 

A city filled with the need 
of a true hero, indeed. 

A champion of sorts, 
a man for all seasons 
who speaks common sense 
to the peoples’ reasons. 

A man who stands on high, 
whose creed is to leave 
no man to die. 

The truth he speaks 
to lies. 

Thinking of a man lost in time. 

Our heroes have all died. 

Men who live for honor, 
not to feed one’s greed. 

Oh, our great city 
is so much in need 
of a man of grace, 
no vanity, 
and insight. 

Ask the scientists with DNA 

can we breed the brains and hearts 

of Martin and Malcolm? 

Christ Jesus, please 

give us the man the city needs. 

A hero and man 
who has been blessed 
to help put the city’s fears 
to rest. 

Once again 
a leader to lead 
a city so filled 
with need. 


Cav*a*lier 

By Yu, Vendor 

Pen to paper after a morning in and out 
of sleep. Went to the corner Wal-Mart to 
start a day in quiet in front of the public. 

Plasma TV sports watching usually bas¬ 
ketball on the college level is popular. Flor¬ 
ida is number one. Virginia is my favorite. 

Travel throughout the urban streets try¬ 
ing to find a way to live. 


Billy's Dilemna 

Seven bongs. The church bells chimed 
the time up and down New York Avenue 
in Reverend Lucian Rand’s cramped study 
at the Fulfilling Temple of the Mind, Soul, 
and Body. 

The “Rev,” as he was popularly known, 
cocked an ear toward his crackling Zenith 
radio, from which Papa Soul’s shrill exhor¬ 
tation to “Rise an’ Exercise,” blared forth 
through the frayed gold soundcloth. 

Rand tentatively bent over and then 
squatted. He clicked off his radio knob, 
then furtively gulped brown liquid from 
a greasy paper bag, similar to those used 
by many members of his street ‘flock.’ 

Just at that moment, the immense and 
turbaned, but sweet-faced chapel matron, 
Miss Macedonia Greene, burst through 
the flap dividing the Rev’s study from his 
preaching rostrum in the actual “Ark” of 
the 1868 boatyard-style chapel that was 
his small domain. “You ready, for the 
sheep, Rev’ Rand,” she gently exhaled. 

“Of...uh, of course, thank you, Mace¬ 
donia, I’ll uh..meet you in the sanctuary, 
presently...” 

She gave him a somewhat concerned 
glance, then disappeared. Rev gulped 
some ‘smoke,’ then staggered into his 
tiny chancel. 

In the nave, there was plenty of the 
normal agitation from Rand’s regulars. 
Meals, a flushed and bespectacled forty- 
ish derelict was struggling with Gerome 
“Red” Wheatley, a much larger and beard¬ 
ed worthy, whose love of extra sandwiches 
surmounted all other emotions at times. 
Al K. Hall, whose ragged overcoat dragged 
the floorboards by at least half a foot, was 
snapping at his dusty old mongrel dog, at¬ 
tached to his waist by a dirty hemp rope. 


Dio, a smooth faced young hustler, sniffed 
disdainfully, aloof from what he regarded 
as a “bunch of sniveling street bums!” 

Al lunged pitifully across Meals and Big 
Red, tugging Moze, his dog along for show. 
“Thems is FIGHTIN’ words, Punk,” roared 
Al, as the entire board-paneled room shook 
with the hobos’ agitated stomps and hol¬ 
lers, until-- “Children, my dear Children 
of the Lord!” Reverend Rand extended his 
leathery palms outward, in a fervent plea 
for calm. “May we be reminded of the vast 
property of our Lord’s MERCY?” 

At that moment, Hilda the organist 
wheezed out a keyboard homily, and the 
crowd fell amazingly silent. At this point 
Macedonia scooped up all uneaten sand¬ 
wiches and hard-rubber trenchers of left¬ 
over oatmeal. 

At the back of the “Ark,” Billy Luck 
pushed aside the cracked, curtained 
panes of a set of French doors and gaped 
in amazement at the motley tapestry of 
humans, including Macedonia and the Rev¬ 
erend, and wondered how he could get 
the oily-haired cleric’s attention. 

If the poor suffering bastard with the 
spotty jacket and the grimy backward col¬ 
lar knew how much genuine peril they all 
faced at the hands of a ruthless Senator 
from Tennessee, and his developer cro¬ 
nies, they’d likely blow the horns of Jeri¬ 
cho to stop the wicked show in time -- but 
not now. All Billy was capable of at this 
moment was to grab a worn leather hym¬ 
nal and clucked along to “Just As I Am, 0 
Lord, take me JUST AS I AM...” 

(to be continued) 
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Thoughts of Stolen Memories 


By Larry Garner, Vendor 

My mother calls my name all day. 
And all day I answer her. 

Sometimes she remembers me 
when I come into her room. Some¬ 
times she doesn’t. 

I want more than anything to give 
her back her memories. 

Memories which are dear, like 
the birth of her children and even 
the death of her siblings. 

I want to take away the fear in 
her eyes when she doesn’t remem¬ 
ber where she is. 

The fear when she thinks her 
grandson is a stranger. 

The fear when she has forgotten 
how to swallow. 

I want understanding from fam¬ 
ily members who cannot relate. 

Understanding that I choose to 
sleep on the sofa so that she doesn’t 
wander out of the house at night. 

Understanding that I feed her 
baby food and pills trying to keep 
her in our world one more day. 

If I could get one prayer an¬ 
swered, it would be for God to de¬ 
liver her from Alzheimer’s. 

Delivered from this sickness so 
that her grandkids could see her 


Spring Time 

By Sybil Taylor, Vendor 

Winter is over, time to 
put up all winter coats, 
boots, sweaters, hats, 
gloves, scarves, ther¬ 
mos, etc. 

Daylight saving time 
has arrived, and so has 
springtime. 

A time to blossom, 


laugh and taste her cooking. 

Every now and then, her old personality 
breaks through and she sings her favorite 
gospel hymn. 



A time to smile, 

A time to shine, 

A time to rejoice, 

A time of happiness. 

Rejoicing the spring crisp air, 

Birds singing so joyfully, 

Squirrels running up the trees enjoying 
their nuts, 

Taking out our dogs and cats for walks, 
Enjoying the cherry blossoms, 

Blooming out from the trees. 

Enjoying the circus, 


Those rare days are the moments I 
cherish and jot down in my memory. 

Every now and then, she yells at me 
to turn the TV down. Reminding me 
of when I was a kid and she took care 
of me. 

Now the tables have turned and 
I spend my days taking care of her. 
Bathroom breaks, naps, and medica¬ 
tion fill our days and nights. 

As hard as it is to watch her memo¬ 
ries fade, I will forever be thankful to 
spend these moments with her. 

Through my frustration, there will 
always be love. 

Whenever I leave the house and she 
is left with a caretaker, love makes me 
rush back to care for the woman who 
gave me life. 

I know she still loves me. I know this, 
even on the days when she can’t tell 
me. I see it in her eyes and the way 
she grabs my hand and holds on tight. 
Distorted memories can’t change our 
love. The love of a son and his mother, 
a bond stronger than any sickness, if she 
can only live in this exact moment, then 
I want to be living in this exact moment 
with her. 


Which comes every spring, 

or a nice basketball game or even baseball. 

Taking brisk walks, 

Breathing in fresh spring air, 

Being cheerful and merry. 

Enjoying ice cream cones or a soft drink, 
With a hotdog and chips, 

Sitting on a park bench, 

enjoying the cool breeze of spring time. 

Spring brings a lot of warm days, 

And beautiful flowers of all kinds. 

And beautiful green leaf trees. 


SERMON: 

WAKE UP/ RACISM IS IGNO¬ 
RANCE, AND SIN!!! *HOSEA4:6* 

By Daniel Johnson, Vendor 


ILLUSTRATION BY ALISON HEASLEY 


LEVITICUS 19:33-34 
GENESIS 22:15-18 
1 SAMUEL 16:7 
GENESIS 11:1-9 
GENESIS 22:1-18 
REVELATION 7:9-17 
ROMANS 2:4-11 
ISAIAH 56:1-7 
MARK 11:12-17 
MATTHEW 28:16-20 
GALATIANS 2:6 
GALATIANS 3:6-9, AND 2 PETER 2:1 -22 
TITUS 2:11-14 
1 TIMOTHY 2:1-8 
MATTHEW22:34-40 
ROMANS 16:12-27 
JOHN 3:1-8 
MATTHEW 24:1-14 

FINAL THOUGHT’S ON THIS SERMON 

1# MATTHEW 12:46-50 
2# ROMANS 13:8-10 

#ACTS 10:27-35 AMEN!!! 






April Fools' Day 

By Veda Simpson, Vendor 




One way or another you’ll have to pay. 

Don’t get caught getting played by someone’s joke, 
Or being influenced by some coke. 

Stay ahead of the game, 

Don’t be misunderstood; it’s not the same. 

With jokes and games there are lessons learned, 
Don’t let yourself be the one who’s burned. 

It can really be so much fun 
When you’re the one who has won. 


PHOTO BY ERIC FALQUERO 





























i AMMON-RASIM 

Chapter 2 



The sun shone brightly in the sky. 2.not a cloud the school playground was empty 
3.the field was empty. 4.in a flash hundreds of little lights 5. there numbers to large to 
count 6. becoming larger and larger 7. glowing fire brown and orange 8. like rain falling 
like rain. 9. the lights start consuming the earth. 10. one after another they fall 11. 
destruction from above made of fire. 12.lt was written before indeed he is coming. 13. 
Those of us armed to fight await this coming. 14. The writer then as he who writes does 
now ask who can endure the day of his comming and who can stand when he appears. 
15. The one to make us whole is on his way in these days. 16. He will purify the descen¬ 
dants. 17. refine them like gold and silver. 18. The offering of Judah and Jerusalem will 
be pleasing to the lord as in the days of old. 19. For the words of the songs the people 
sang behold our defender o god, and look upon the face of your anointed. 20. Then as 
in now we likewise share the same things so that thru death he who came before might 
destroy the one who has the power of death, and free those who all their lives were held 
in slavery by the fear of death. 21. the who who came and was risen had to become like 
his brothers and sisters in every respect. 22. to make a sacrifice of atonement for the 
sins of people. 23. It was said that the child is destined for the falling and the rising of 
many in israel and to be a sign that will be opposed so that the inner thoughts of many 
will be revealed.24.Those thoughts have to be the works of good or it will lead us to 
ask ourselves. 25. why fast but do not see?, why humble ourselves but not notice? 26. 
You serve your own interest on your fast day and oppress all your workers, 27. you only 
fast to quarrel and to fight and to strike with a wicked fist. 28. Will you call this a fast 
a day acceptable to the all?. 29. All throughout this land these questions remain unan¬ 
swered.30. my friends it is plain to see that their descendants will be mighty in the land 
they generation of the upright will be blessed. 31. their heart is established and will not 
shrink until they see their desire upon they enemies. 32. They have given freely to the 
poor and their righteousness stands fast forever thy will hold up their head with honor. 
33.The wicked will see it and be angry they will gnash their teeth and pine away the de¬ 
sires of the wicked shall perish. 33. For one of those present wrote A city build on a hill 
cannot be hid. 34. no one after lighting a lamp putis it under the bushel basket but on 
the lampstand, and it gives light to all in the house. 35. this is our house my friends, he 
who writes is urging you to let your light shine before others so that they may see your 
good works and give the glory to father of us all who lives and rules the universe. 36. 
He who writes declares just as he who died and rose again I have not come to abolish, 
but to fulfill. 37. just as in the opening praise to the master of the day of judgement.38, 
show us the straight way, the way of grace and who has not gone astray. 39.those who 

Dozens of Satans 

By Debbie Brantley, Vendor 


Dozens of Satans. About 52 to be exact, 
or 4.25 dozen of Egg Satanic beings float¬ 
ed around my head smiling and singing 
slowly like an eggbeater, yet very wisely... 
UNHOLIEST, UNHOLY UGLY AND UNREAL 
YET HOLY and VERY UNHOLY (and going to 
hell) for me dancing and shouting to the 
Chinese/Very berry cherry stinks around 
here.” As under a brick thrown by Sandra 
an 18 year old white chick. A chickadee 
of swift manly size, style & proportions. 
Very unusually brown and smooth with 
long hair, about 5’4” tall praying to the 
Lord jesus Christ, you come to burn me 
yet? He hollered having given the above 
commentary in yak sport speech for the 
burning orange hair. Well, I say, at least 
my hair burned. [In short after all this 
time that I have been performing for the 
children, I still did next to nothing but it 
did leave everyone satisfied] In short I 
practiced hijinx in electric poisoning for 
leotard that they claimed and I thought I 
was wearing tightly. It hurt like hell, the 
fire down between my legs. 

Dozens of Satans. [remarked from the 


heart, please give me some Chinese food] 
ran about on four feet playing “softly” 
yet satisfyingly sly, with the little Chinese 
peasants. Who said, you had better run 
‘to save your life.’ Run, run from the fire 
or have it removed by the Chinese doctor 
from your brain’s inner recesses beside 
the reflecting pool; mightily, dumbly re¬ 
questing a lather, on me, offered one of 
the Satans. Satan: routinely means “ I 
come to tell the truth or I come to bear 
witness of suggestion.” I offer you a cher¬ 
ry said a human. I think nothing of the 
the Cherry story except that it is about a 
Cherry. The cherry split in two down the 
middle, avoiding the pit then went asun¬ 
der in order to smell alluring to the touch. 
It had a huge smell. A smell of garbage 
was what the heroic ladies from smither¬ 
eens smelled of. The dozens wandered 
off in a yellow huff daintily admiring 6 of 
the Chinese peasant children who gladly 
wondered will you play with me. I was 
one of the 6. 


are not embroiled in his wrath. 40. The 
revelator told Philadelphia. 41. These are 
the words of he who is holy and true, he 
who holds the key of David. 42. What he 
opens no one can shut and what he shuts 
no one can open.43. he knows our deeds 
44. placed before us is a door that no one 
can shut. 45. he knows we are limited or 
have little strength to fight. 46. we are in¬ 
structed to keep the law and not to deny 
he who is master of all time.47. those who 


are in the concert of evil who claim to be 
part of the body but have lied will come 
and fall at our feet. 48. evil will acknowl¬ 
edge that he alone has loved us. 49. For 
we have kept the command, and have en¬ 
dured with patience. 

Ammon-Rasim translates to Mysteri¬ 
ous Artist in Egyptian . The author wish¬ 
es to remain anonymous . 
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Waiting on the Cherry Blossoms 

By Jackie Turner, Vendor 



Looking out of the window, I don’t see ANYTHING that 
looks like spring. All I see is a part of winter hanging on. 
This weather is hard for me to understand. Hot one day, 
cold the next. The sun doesn’t come out until 2 in the 
afternoon. I know people are aware of this. All they 
have to do is look around. 

But let’s look ahead. Think of the coming spring flow¬ 
ers. Soon the cherry blossoms will come and the other 
bright flowers will follow. 

Remember spring and summer days. Bright colors and 
sunshine. I know spring has been away a long time, but 
it will come back. Until then, we’re just waiting on the 
cherry blossoms. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICES 




[J Housing/Shelter 

|~y| Clothing 

Outreach 

|w| Transportation 

Education 

Legal Assistance 

Food 

Showers 

Medical/Healthcare 

JK Laundry 

Employment Assistance 



DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HEALTH ACCESS HOTLINE 

1-888-7WE HELP (1-888-793-4357) 


SHELTER HOTLINE: 
1 - 800 - 535-7252 


Academy of Hope: 269-6623 
601 Edgewood St, NE 
aohdc.org 



Bread for the City: 

265-2400 (NW) | 561-8587 (SE) 

1525 7th St, NW | 1640 Good Hope Rd, SE 
breadforthecitv.org 



Calvary Women's Services: 678-2341 
1217 Good Hope Road, SE 
calvarvservices.org 



Catholic Charities: 772-4300 
catholiccharitiesdc.org/gethelp 


ft 



Charlie's Place: 232-3066 
1830 Connecticut Ave, NW 
charliesplacedc.org 

00030 

Christ House: 328-1100 
1717 Columbia Rd, NW 
christhouse.org 


Covenant House Washington: 

610-9600 

2001 Mississippi Avenue, SE 
covenanthousedc.org 


asia 


D.C. Coalition for the Homeless: 

347-8870 

1234 Massachusetts Ave, NW 
dccfh.org 

mms 

Father McKenna Center: 842-1112 
19 Eye St, NW 
fathermckennacenter.org 



Food and Friends: 269-2277 
219 Riggs Rd, NE 
foodandfriends.org 

(home delivery for those suffering from 
HIV, cancer, etc) 

CD 

Foundry Methodist Church: 332-4010 
1500 16th St, NW 

foundrvumc.org/ministrv-opportunities 

ID (FRIDAY 9-12 ONLY) 

(IDS 



Church of the Pilgrims: 387-6612 
2201 P St, NW 

churchofthepilgrims.org/outreach 

food (1 -1:30 on Sundays only) 

TT 


Community Council for the Homeless 
at Friendship Place: 364-1419 
4713 Wisconsin Ave, NW 
cchfp.org 


ft] 00 @ 


Community Family Life Services: 

347-0511 
305 E St, NW 
cflsdc.org 



Georgetown Ministry Center: 

338-8301 

1041 Wisconsin Ave, NW 
georgetownministrvcenter.org 

[fflSIZIHS 

Gospel Rescue Ministries: 842-1731 

810 5th St, NW 

grm.org 

mmmm 

Jobs Have Priority: 544-9128 
425 Snd St, NW 
iobshaveprioritv.org 


SB 


John Young Center: 639-8569 
119 D Street, NW 



Community of Hope: 232-7356 
communitvofhopedc.org 



Martha's Table: 328-6608 
2114 14th St, NW 
marthastable.org 



Miriam's Kitchen: 452-8926 
2401 Virginia Ave, NW 
miriamskitchen.org 


SHOD 


My Sister's Place: 

529-5991 (24-hour hotline) 
mvsistersplacedc.org 



N Street Village: 939-2060 
1333 N Street, NW 
nstreetvillage.org 


ft 


New York Ave Shelter: 832-2359 
1355-57 New York Ave, NE 



Open Door Shelter: 639-8093 
425 2nd St, NW 

newhopeministriesdc.org/id3.html 



Rachel's Women's Center: 

682-1005 

1222 11th St, NW 

rachaels.org 


ft 



Samaritan Inns: 667-8831 
2523 14th St, NW 
samaritaninns.org 



Samaritan Ministries: 

1516 Hamilton Street NW | 722-2280 
1345 U Street SE | 889-7702 
samaritanministrv.org 




Sasha Bruce Youthwork: 675-9340 

741 8th St, SE 

sashabruce.org 

nil 

So Others Might Eat (SOME) 

797-8806 

71 0 St, NW 

some.org 

EHIDHSH 


St. Luke's Mission Center: 333-4949 
3655 Calvert St. NW 
stlukesmissioncenter.org 
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Thrive DC: 737-9311 
1525 Newton St, NW 
thrivedc.org 
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Unity Health Care: 745-4300 
3020 14th St, NW 
unitvhealthcare.org 



The Welcome Table: 347-2635 
1317 G St, NW 

epiphanvdc.org/thewelcometable 

SQD 

Whitman-Walker Health 

170114th St, NW | 745-7000 
2301 MLK Jr. Ave, SE | 797-3567 
whitman-walker.org 
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VENDOR PROFILE: MORGAN JONES 

By Hayes Cobb 

Intern 



What first comes to mind when you 
think of a vendor for Street Sense? 

Since you are holding this newspaper in 
your hand, you have probably seen past 
the stereotypes. But not everyone does. 
Some people even use cruel words when 
they see a Street Sense vendor, though 
he or she is working hard, just trying to 
get by. 

This brings me to the story of Morgan A. 
Jones, a vendor and a friend. 

Since Jones has been a Street Sense 
vendor, he has encountered his share of 
judgmental people who simply assume 


Visit the BRAND NEW 



Our generous community technology partner, New Signature, 
donated development of an entirely new Street Sense online 
expereince. Check it out on your phone or tablet right now! 
Explore on your own or visit streetsense.org/tour for more details. 
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Remember, 
buy only from badged vendors and do not give 
to those panhandling with one paper. 


Interested in a subscription? Go to page 15 for more information. 


On Monday March 
10, we, the members 
of the Street Sense Il¬ 
lustrators’ Workshop 
gathered for our first 
class. We discovered 
that many of the par¬ 
ticipating vendors/students among us are 
quite talented. With just a little guidance, 
in the near future we are going to begin 
to share highly conceptual and creative 
images that will enhance our newspaper’s 
pages and entertain readers. 

Each workshop session is divided into 
two main areas: 

The idea or concept of the image. We 
start with an exercise in word association: A 
+ B = C, whereas A=article/words, B=image/ 
illustration, and C=message - and we stress 
the opportunity to not be redundant. 

Illustrating the concept. Then we 
start sketching: Ourselves, someone 
we know, someone 
famous. Here 
we borrow tech¬ 
niques from Draw¬ 
ing From the Right 
Side of the Brain by 
Betty Edwards, such 
as turning a common 
object upside-down 
and then drawing 
from that shape. 

I first pitched the 
idea for this work¬ 
shop last year at Street 
Sense’s tenth anniversary 
gala. I had been working 
with Eric Falquero, the 
organization’s art director, 
for about six months - and 
never met him. 

E-mails would fly back 
and forth: written concepts, 


scanned sketches, and finished illustra¬ 
tions. I loved the work - I’ve always been 
a graphic designer with penchant for illus¬ 
tration, particularly editorial/op-ed illus¬ 
tration. Creating illustrations that worked 
to enhance Street Sense stories became 
a labor of love, and I couldn’t shake the 
idea of structuring a similar opportunity 
for the vendors. That night when I met 
Eric I jumped at the chance to pitch the 
workshop, and the rest is history. 

We will begin publishing our work in 
Street Sense after another couple ses¬ 
sions. And beyond that, will work to de¬ 
velop pitches and connections to publish 
elsewhere. 

The Illustration Workshop meets every 
Monday at 10:30am. 





that when a person is homeless or poor, it 
is because he or she is lazy. 

Yet Jones is a very hard worker. He 
has been working his way through the 
stages of transitional housing for 17 
years. When he is not selling Street 
Sense, he is studying at the the Uni¬ 
versity of the District of Columbia where 
he is double majoring in engineering and 
management. 

His studies come in addition to his 
mechanical skills. He can fix a small ap¬ 
pliance and can operate and maintain a 
large building’s boiler. 

He might have a higher paying job by 
now, he says. Instead, he always put his 
family first. 

Above all, he choose to help his mother 
and sick brother in their times of need. 
Sadly, his brother passed two years ago. 

Jones has pushed on and now hopes to 
help out his fellow Street Sense vendors. 

If you are ever having a hard day and 
consider saying something harsh to some¬ 
one, remember, he or she may also be 
facing difficulties. 

Jones ended our interview with these 
words. 

“When you treat people with kind¬ 
ness, dignity and respect, you will get 
it in return.” 


A+B=C: 

THE STREET SENSE ILLUSTRATORS' WORKSHOP 

By David Serota, Volunteer 





















